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FOR THE GENESER FARMER. 
NOTES ON ERIE COUNTY. 

The County of Erie is bounded north by Ni- 
agara, east by Genesee, south by Cattaraugus 
and Chatauque, from which it is separated by the 
Cattaraugus creek, and west by Lake Erie and 
Niagara River. It comprises a part of the Hol- 
‘and Purchase, and was surveyed about the year 
1800. Shortly after that time it commenced set- 
ling, and now contains 35 ,710 inhabitants. Its 
mean length from north to south is about forty 
miles. Its breadth from east to west about thirty 
iniles. ‘The county is now divided into sixteen 
ownships, which are nearly separated into two 
‘mequal parts by the Seneca Indian Reservation, 
which extends from about one mile:south of Buf- 
(alo Village, eight miles; and from Lake Erie, 
east, to within two miles of Genesee, comprising 
mach of the best land in the county. 

Srreams. That part of the County lying 
outh of the Seneca Reservation is abundantly 
watered with living streams, which flow west- 
ward into Lake Erie. Among them are Buffalo, 
Smokes, Eighteen Mile, Cattaraugus, and their 
everal branches, most of which have their whole 
‘ourse in the County. These streams, with the 
xeeption of Buffalo and Cattaraugus, which 
pursue a dull and turbid course for several miles 
through the richalluvial bottoms near their mouths, 
ave fine, clear and rapid currents, furnishing a- 
yundant sites for mills, and for the most part wa- 
ter a fertile tract of country. 

North of the Reservation, the Conjocketa, Elli- 
ott’s and 'Tonnewanda creeks, run west into Ni-| 
agara river; 


:ises in the south part of Amherst, andruns north-)| 


wes nerly across the town of Buffalo, supplying} 
a number of mill sites in its course, and empties || at Cojocketa creek, about four miles east of Buf- 


into Niagara river between the upper and lower} 
villages of Black Rock. Ellicott’s creck rises in) 
Clarence, and pursues a northwesterly course}| 
hrough Amherst, and joins the Tonnewanda 
about fifty rods above its entrance into the Niag- 
wa. At Williamsville, 
Guffalo, it falls about sixty feet over a lime 
stone ledge, supplying several mills of different 
kinds at that place with a fine water power. It 
then winds away through a heavy rich soil, af- 
vrding several more mill sites before joining the 
fonnewanda. Ransom’s and Murder Creeks 
fford a few mill sites which are available but a 
vart of the year. The Cayuga branch of the 
Buffalo creek also waters the south parts of the 
‘owns of Amherst and Clarence,and supplies sev- 
eral mills throughout the year. 

The face of this county may be said to’ have 
‘wo different slopes; one northerly to the Tonne- 
wanda creek and Niagara river, the other west- 
erly to Lake Erie. The northerly slope on the 
Whole is scantily watered, having few streams 


country south of the Seneca reservation, has a 
numerous supply of clear brooks running over a 
rolling surface and fed by living springs. The 
whole western line of the county lying on Lake 
Erie and Niagara river, is of course bountifully 
supplied with the finest water, which confers an 
inestimable privilege on the many excellent stock 
farms that border those waters. 

Geotocy, Soir, &e. Erie County comprises a 
part of the great secondary formations around 
the western lakes, and partakes of its general 
character. 
the reservation, or the western slope, is underlaid 
with blue and gray lime stone, in layers of from 
two to eighteen inches thick, having a disc of ma- 
ny feet in some places, and in others rising to the 
surface. Like most of the western lime rock, for- 
eign substances are frequently imbedded in it, and 
on being broken it discloses many vegetable petri- 
factions and organic remains. This rock sup- 
plies vast quantities of excellent building stone, 
which have been used on the public works at 
Buffalo and Black Rock, as well as in the erec- 
tion of buildings. They also yield lime of the 
finest quality. The bestlime is made from the 
quarries in the east part of Buffalo, and in the 
towns of Amherst and Clarence. At Williams- 
ville is an extensive, and to appearance, inexhaus- 
tible quarry of water-lime-stone, which is largely 
manufactured there for sale. Beautiful blocks of 
sawed and hammered stone from the great quar- 
ries at Black Rock and Conjocketa creek, are 
| erected into stores and houses in Buffalo, and 
‘probably no part of our country affords stronger 
ot more durable stone for building. 











| This great lime stone formation makes its first || 





and Ransom’s, in Clarence, and || ‘between the villages of Buffalo and Black Rock. 
Murder creek, in Newstead, run a northerly || ‘It is there covered with a strong stiff clay soil of 
course into the Tonnewanda. The Conjocketal| great fertility, from eight to twelve feet in depth. 


eleven miles east of | 





extended over a level country, and those of little 


volume; while the western slope, comprising that! 


| appearance at the east end of Luke Erie in a high 
‘bluff at its inumediate mouth or‘termination, be- 


It appears thence to pursue an easterly “Wirection, 
and isno more visible till it rises to the surface 


| fato. Here the creek, after having held its course 
(for some distance in a bed of rock, falls by grad-| |" 

ual pitches about twenty feet, till it finds an allu-| 
jvial bed and passes off to the Niagara. The| 
jrock now lies near the surface, following closely 
the trifling undulations of the ground, and hold- 





‘ing a medium width of about a mile through the 
‘towns of Amherst, Clarence and Newstead, fre- 
quently pushing out lateral spires to a much 
greater distance, and occasionally falling off to 
the north in gentle uneven slopes, or running of- 
ten into abrupt precipices of fifty to one hundred 
feet in height. In the easterly part of Newstead 
|it disappears in a northeasterly direction, and is 
not visible beyond Murder creek, All along the 
‘course of this ridge are immense quantities of 
‘loose porous, gray lime stones upon the surface, 
sand i in many instances they totally prevent tillage. 
'These are often used for fencing the farms in 
their neighborhood, and in the erection of farm 
‘buildings, to which they impart a most durable 
character. Large boulders of gneiss, and occa-| 
‘sionally of pudding Stone, are scattered over the), 
‘surface, 











| The ridge of land on which the village of Buf- 
falo stands, and extending about two miles north 
and east, is underlaid with veins of sand, clay 
and gravel. The surface is almost uniformly a 
fine sandy loam, of delightful quality for garden 
cultivation. In this soil, both above and below 
the surface, boulders of 200 to 2000 pounds weight 
are often found, and in many places considerable 
quantities of the ordinary cobble stones appear 
on the surface. The blue lime rock, however, is 
the prevailing stone of the northern slope, and is 





Nearly all that part lying north of|| the only one to be found in any quantity through- 


out that part of the county. 

Thesoil in the region of the above named ridge of 
lime stone is inclining to clay; and being mixed with 
quantities of decomposed lime stone, possesses 
great fertility. When the surface is not too flat, 
which is seldom the case, the lime stone lands of 
the towns of Buffalo, Amherst, Clarence and New- 
stead, produce wheat equal in quality and measure 
to any lands inour State. In fact, the principal 
part of the above named towns, together with a 
good share of the town of Alden lying immedi- 
ately south of Newstead, are wheat growing 
towns; and as they are more cleared up and im- 
proved, which I am happy to say is fast becom- 
ing the case, will be more so. ‘The deep heavy 
timberedlandsalong the Niagara river and Tonne- 
wanda creek possess a strong soil of clay and 

















clayey loam intermixed with muck and occasion- 
al alluvion, timbered with the different kinds of 
oak, elm, ash, whitewood, basswood, hickory and 
cherry, having a level surface and inclining to 
moisture. These are remarkably fine grass 
lands. Where the soil is not too stiff, which is 








seldom the case, it yields good crops of corn; and 
‘when sufficiently rolling, produces fair crops of 
wheat. The subsoil toa great depth is almost 
universally a strong clay throughout this region. 
The timber of the ridges is principally white, 
yellow and gray oak and hickory, of a stunted 
igrowth. Taken together, the northern slope of 
Erie County possesses a fertile soil, sufficiently 
diversified for general and profitable culture, af. 
fording many most excellent farms, but cannot 
be said to equal the fine counties of Genesee, Liv- 
ingston, or Ontario. 


The Seneca reservation, and the lands lying 
south of it, are mostly free from stone. The whole 
country is underlaid with lime rock, but at too 
great a distance for use, excepting on the banks 
of some of the larger crecks, and the Lake. High 
ledges of ferruginous lime rock bound the lake in 
the town of Hamburgh, and after passing Eigh- 
teen Mile creek on the lake shore, the rocks have 
large quantities of shale, or clay slate, intermix- 
ed with them. Near Eighteen Mile creek, for 
some distance above its mouth, numerous speci- 
mens of bituminous shale, and some perfect coal 
formations have been found, but in too small 
quantities to warrant the present belief that it 
exists to any extent. But little stone is visible 
on the surface of these towns, although quarries 
sometimes occur, and boulders of gneiss are 
scattered more or less over the country. 

The prevailing timber is bass and whitewood, 





iry, &e, 
it 


elm, oak hickory, cucumber, ash, wild cher- 
Large tracts are interspersed W ith hem- 












lock, and oecssnally even Ovcur fine groves of 
ine. : 

The soil of these towns, with few exceptions, | 

js universally strong and good, being generally a } 














clayish loam intermixed with gravel, and frequent 
districts of clay and sandy loam, mostly resting 
on a subsoil of clay and clayey gravel. Hard 
pan exists rarely, if at all. A great part of the 


_ . 
| horses and cattle have only been introduced in a 
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of the first stock and dairy counties of the state 
The whole surface may be said to be exceedingly 
prolific in grass. Wherever an opening is made 
in the woods, white clover immediately springs 
up in great abundance, and all the other cultivated 
evasses grow in deep luxuriance. Fine blooded 


few instances. Sheep thrive well on all the ele- 
vated grounds, but best on the lime stone ridges. 























































reservation is of the first quality, being finely | 
watered by the main branches of Buffalo crevk, | 
which flow through very broad alluvial flats for | 
severai miles above their outlets. These yottoms | 
are equal in quality to any in the state, and if 1 | 
market would sell readily for 25 to 50 dollars an 
acre in their present natural state. They ar 
within two to ten miles of Buffalo. On most of 
the other creeks are fine bottoms of considerable 
extent and possessing great fertility. The iand 
is generally rolling, but cannot be called hilly ; 
fine springs are plenty ; and, with the exceptions 
of part of the towns of Wiies, Holland an‘ 
Colden, is not surpasse! ts a grass country in the 
state. The inhabitants raise all the corn, rye 
and wheat for their own consumption, and some 
for market. Oats are also raised in great abund- 
ance formarket. The dairies of Hambur_)., 4u- 
rora, Evans and Collins are no where surpassed, 
an] the cattle have the best reputation among 
the ‘rovers for beef. Concord, Sardinia, Ede 
and parts of Boston, Wales, Holland and Col- 
den are good farming towns, and iike the others 
are more of a grazing thana grain country. 





Fruit in general thrives well. Finer apples, 
pears, quinces, plums and cherries, are no where 
produced, when pains are taken to select good | 
kinds. The smaller garden fruits, such as cur-| 
rants, gooseberries, strawberries, raspberries, and | 
melons also flourish abundantly; and with the! 
exception of peaches, apricots, &c. there is prob-| 
ably no better fruit country in the state. Peaches | 
‘are raised, but the strong westerly winds from 
| Lake Erie are unfriendly to the production of the 
|more perfect kinds in exposed situations. The 
| grape thrives well, and if properly cultivated will 
‘flourish in full perfection. Great quantities of 
honey are made, and when the bees are skilfully | 
managed always succeed. In short, the usual 
oroductions of the state are easily and very gen- 
erally cultivated. 











| 
| 
| 
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| 
| The climate of 424° to 43° of north 
\latitude is too generally known to require any 
| thing more than a statement of local variations. 
' ’n account, no doubt, of the high elevation of| 
| Lake Erie, and the prevailing westerly winds that 
|| sweep over it, Vegetat'ou in the spring is usually 


CLIMATE. 





AGricuLTURE anD Provucrions, A large por-||@ week to ten days tu‘er than in the counties of | 
tionof Erie County is new, and of course its agri-|| Livingston, Monroe, Ontario, Seneca and Cay- 
culture is in its infancy. It is, however, rapidly | But the summers and autumns are no|| 
improving. Under the modified and liberal sys- i where surpassed in pleasantness. The low tem- 
tem carried into effect by the present worthy an 1] perature of Lake Erie, being fed from those vast 
intelligent agent of the Holland Land Company, |i living ocean reservoirs of the north, with the 
Mr. Evans, by which the prices of iand have been || breezes continually fanned over it in summer, im- 
reduced, and liberal deductions made on iands al. |) part a delightful temperature to the atmosphere, 
ready sold, the settlements in Erie,as well as/] while the immense quantities of caloric given off| 
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They receive this quality from the immense beds 


of limestone on which all the waters of the upper 


Lakes repose. But there are no purer or clearer 

waters in the world. 

On the whole, this county is in a highly pros. 

perous and progressive situation. At present, it 

is far behind many of our middle counties in its 

agriculture and improvements. The average age 
of the settlements is not over fifteen years; and 
when it is considered that the poorer class of com- 
munity are the pioneers of the forest: that the first 
settlers have all the toil of clearing up the woods ; 
working the roads,and making habitable the wilder- 
ness—itis surprising thatin the state of New-York 
so much has been done in so little time. Much of 
this rapid improvement has no doubt arisen from 
the great western road and canal passing through 
this county. Our inhabitants, in common with 
those of Western New-York, possess much en- 
terprise and industry, and very many of them 
considerable intelligence. ‘They area mixed pop- 
ulation from all parts of northern America, and 
some parts of Europe. The great majority how- 
ever are from eastern New-York and New-Eng 

land. School houses and churches are fast multi 

plying; small villages are continually springing 
up sufficient for the wants of society; and the 
people are rapidly obtaining the comforts, con 

veniences and luxuries of older communities.— 
They are fast paying for their lands and getting 
out of debt, while the more shiftless and idle sell 
out their chances and remove to people the far 
woods of the west. But I think it will be a long 
while before we shall have that close and excel- 
lent improvement of our lands that is fast obtain- 
ing in older parts of the States. While land is 
so plenty and cheap, farmers will not see the ne- 
cessity of close culture. Perhaps it is best they 
should not, in a grazing country. Quantity makes 
up for quality, and the greater surface is thus oc- 
cupied by the same population. 














the other counties comprising-their possessions, || from its surface in autumn, tempers the air for al 
have thr.ven apace. | 
settlers have within the iast four years sold their ) cinity keeps the frost from vegetation some weeks | 
settlements to forehanded men, who have impro-|later than in the interior. Although subject to! 
ved and stocked their farms, and are now fast||the high winds of the Lake, and the influence of 
reaping the rewards of their industry. In the t ice on its surface in the spring, the county is uni- 
towns of Arbherst and Clarence numerous Pena-|| versaily healthy. Perhaps no town of its size’ 
syivania Germans have settled. They are ma in America is healthier than Buffalo, and the onl | 
king valuable improvements on their farms, and||places where disease can be said to prevail at all, | 
raise great quantities of wheat. Tp othr parts|)is on the low ground of the Tonnewanda creek | 
of the county many English families have lately || and adjacent to Niagara river, which is subject 
come in and purchased lands, 


hese are 700d 1tO fever and ague inthe Ww 


arm seasons. Droughths 
wholesome inhabitants. Multitudes of German, || Seldom occur, and on the whole, the climate of 


Our! 
So aa 
farms in different parts of th: county, mostly of||thermometers rarely fall below zero in winter— 


inferior quality. For the benefits arising from|/nor rise above 80° in summer. Jannary 27, | 
this popuiation,! cannot say much; they are great-|, 1832, it was 6° below 0, at 6 o’clock A. M. at. 
est no doubt to themselves. The prices of wil || Buffalo. It has hardly ever been know 
land at the Holland Company’s Office 1n Buffaiy || below that, never below 10°, 

ranges from two to five dollars, according to qual- | 
ity, situation, and the terms of payment. Im | 
proved farms have been sold at from ten to twen- 
ty-five and even thirty dollars per acre. The 
highest prices have generally been obtained for 
the wheat or lime stone farms in Amherst | 
Clarence, and Newstead. Until within four! 
years past, little if any surplus produce was rai-! 
sed; now large quantities of wheat, corn, beef,| 
pork, butter, cheese and cattle are exported, and| 
nt few years will elapse before Erie will be one| 


French and Swiss peasants have also purchased || rie \Younty may be called a moist one. 


n to fall 


[ought also, perhaps, to speak of the water of 
the county. In those parts, particularly the nor-| 
ihern slope, where the lime rock lies near the om-| 
| face, the water is more or less hard, little actually’ 
soft water being found in the springs and wells. 
It is, however, on all the elevated grounds, pure | 
and fine. In the westerly Slope of the county’ 
the water is almost universally soft, pure and 
sweet for all purposes. The waters of Lake Erie 
are slightly hard, so as to render them unfit for 
washing with soap, without a mixture of alkai.| 





. . . . . ' 
A vast number of the oid|| great distance around, and in its immediate vi- |) 


wi, | 


Erie County is subject to a great local,and I hope, 
temporary evil. 
fore spoken of. 


It is,the Indian reservation be- 
It comprises nearly 80,000 acres 
| of the best land in the immediate centre and heart 
| of the county—and inhabited by about 500 Indi- 
|ans ! so that the settlements of our county are di- 
| vided by a wilderness eight miles wide; and the 
| only roads through it are for a portion of the year 
| almost impassable, subjecting the inhabitants liv- 
| ing south of it to great inconvenience in getting 
| to Buffalo, their common market. These Indi- 
| ans ure in a mixed state, partly civilized, and ma- 
| ny living in the most worthless of the savage 
| state. Some of them work small portions of the 
| fine alluvions they occupy, and keep considerable 
| stocks of cattle hogs and horses; but for the 
| greater part are idle and shiftless. 


/mission house where 
| 


They have a 
a school is kept, and a 
church; but improvement advances very slowly ; 
and were they well located on some of the fer- 
tile lands in a mild climate far west, aside from 


| the wrethed influence of the whites, both them- 


selves and our own people would be the gainers. 
The pre-emption right to the purchase of these 
Lands belongs to the Ogden Company, who have 
as yet been able to obtain but a small portion of 
it. Could this tract be brought into market and 


settled by farmers, an immense benefit would ac- 
crue to our whole county. 





I have thus, Mr. Editor, given you a general 
view of our County, It may not be so technicat- 
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a 
iy correct as could be wished, but will perhaps 
satisfy the general reader. I might have gone more 
into detail, and have taken up much more room in 
your parer, but 1 should have doubted its advan 

If what I have written be of benefit to any 
ULmvs. 





tage. 
one I shall be satisfied. 





FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 
REMARKS ON AGRICULTURAL SOCI- 
ETIES, &c. 

Mr. Eprror—Having been an active mem 
ber of the late Agricultural Society of this coun 
ty, (Onondaga) during the whole six years of its 
existence, and having, all that time, been a mem. 
per of its Executive Board, I may claim, at least 
to havehad some advantage for acquiring know! 
edge in relation to such institutions. Nota shx- 
ow of doubt has at any time rested on my miné. 
that the late Agricultural Societies of this Stat 
were of great public utility. It is certain they hau 
the effect to produce in a short time a surprising 
change in the Agricultural aspects of the State; 
and this change was too apparent to escape the 
notice of the most inattentive observer. 

Useful as these institutions evidently were, in 
giving an unprecedented impulse to the various 
operations of husbandry, and in contributing to 
clevate the farming character to its just rank in 
public estimation, they were, perhaps, no less 
useful in affording a stimulus to manufacturing 
enterprise. Who that was an observer of what 
transpired in those hallowed days of industrious 
excitement, does not remember what emulation, 
and what laudable industry were every where cx 
cited among the f-males of the State, to produc: 
meritorious fabrics of their own domestic manu 
facture? It cannot be forgotten, that the progress 
of improvement in the various departments of 
domestic manufactures, was at that time aston- 
ishingly rapid. The developments of skill ex 
hibited in many of the articles produced at our 
public shows, were such as had been considered 
as searcely attainable. It became fully apparent 
that nothing would be wanting but a continue 
application of a suitable stimulus, to bring domes 
tic manufactures to such an extent of improve 
ment, as to afford ample supplies for ordinary 
use. Itis worthy of consideration that, in these 
healthy, polite and profitable branches of indus- 
try, employment was provided for a large portien 
of our citizens, whose time under other circu 
stances would have been of but little use to theim- 
selves, or to community. 

Nearly seven years have elapsed since the olo 
code, as itis frequently called, having lived ow 
its day, ceased to exist. Mark the contrast.— 
Agriculture is not now as it was during the exist- 
ence of that code, a popular subject of conversa- 
lion. It is not now, as it was then, often intro 
duced in stages, on steamboats, at hotels, and at 
most other places of public resort. No, the sub- 
ject of conversat:on is changed. Politics, canal: 
and railways are now the engrossing subjects. 
And yet, who does not see that canals and rai! 
ways, when compared in point of importance: 
With agriculture, are but secondary objects. 

The agriculture of this State, if not stationa- 
ry, ison the wane. It does not appear to have 
received any gencral improvement since the 
downfall of the Agricultural Societies. Excep- 
tions there may be as to individualcases ; but the 
eeneral march of agriculture in this state at the 
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present time is probably retrograde. {'is due t )ums. The error complained of, if it hau Leen 
the few Agricultural Journals, which ‘reulate to!) seen to be an error, might at any time have been 
some extent among the people, to sa’ that they|/ easily corrected, by electing more sensible men to 


alone have been the means of sustaining the fall- 
ing interests of agriculture, and of keeping it 
from sinking into its former state of degradation 
and debasement. ‘To these papers great credit is 
lue; and it is much to ‘e regretted, that their 
value is not generally known. 

As to domestic manufactures, we have scarcely 
heard of them uring the seven last years. They 
went down with the system of regulations under 
which they had received encouragement. It does 
not appear that the least progress has been made 
in the improvement of these domestic arts, espe- 
cially those under the direction of females, since 
the dissolution of the agricultural societies — 
Manufacturing has almost ceased to constitute 
any portion of female employment. The conse 
quence is, that multitudes of females are out of 
business. It has become the practice of parents, 
instead of providing useful employment for their 
daughters at home, to send them abroad for edu- 
cation. This practice tends to pauperism; and 
imposes on community a grievous tax, in its a- 
‘mount, not much short of that which is paid to 
the monster, Intemperance. 


By his Excellency the Governor, by the un- 
known gentleman who has lately published a 
uumber of excellent essays under the signature 
of the Country Farmer, and, shall I add? by the 
Editor of the Genesee Farmer, too, it seems to 


the management of those societies. But was it 
an error? The Society with whichI had the 
honor of co-operating considered it as of some 
consequence to encourage experimental husband- 
ry, as in the cases complained of, with a view to 
explore the region of practicabilities. It was 
thought quite possible that some good might re- 
| sult to the farming interest, from having it known 
how great were the powers of soil. It was con- 
sidered as possible, and very probable, that in ma- 
ny cases the farmer might operate to better ad- 
vantage, if he could know the bounds of his em- 
pire, and where its lines were drawn. For in- 
stance, if it were possible to bring the soil by any 
| mode of culture to produce at the rate of 100 
| bushels of corn per acre; or, if by the practice 
of any attamable skill, in the arts of breeding 
and nurture, it were possible to rear an ox to the 
weight of 3000 Ibs, it was supposed some good 
might result to the farming int “rest from a knowl- 
edge of these facts. Such, t seems, were the 
views entertained by many of the gentlemen who 
had the direction of agricultural societies. And 
will it be said, such views resemble the dreams 
of visionary minds ? It is not true that, by en- 
couraging experimental husbandry, as in the ca- 
ses above noticed, there was danger of leading 
farmers into such practices as would result in 
their ruin. Farmers discern their interest too 








have been assumed as a fact, that the institutions, 
from which so much good appears to have result-| 
ed, were intrinsically defective, that they were 


' 
rotten almost to the core, and ultimately fell, as)! 


the natural consequence of their over diseased 
structure. As in the prosecution of designs indi-| 
‘ated by late events, it is likely the old system| 
for improving agriculture will soon be adverted! 
io by some, possibly as a model for imitation, by| 
others as a beacon to give warning of danger, it 
is important that its merits as well as demerits be | 
listinctly understood. For this purpose, it will) 
be necessary to examine those features of the old| 
system which are supposed to have indicated| 
symptoms of disease. 


It is alleged that the old system embraced the 
policy of awarding premiums for the encourage- 
ment of such practices in husbandry, as, if gener- 
ally adepted and persisted in, would bring pov- 
erty and ruin upon farmers. The error complain-| 
ed of is understood to |e that of awarding premi-| 
ums for the greatest amount of produce, or for: 
the finest exhibitions, without strict regard to the) 
economy of practice in the use of means for the 
attainment of such objects. It js admitted this, 
was done to a greater or less extent, by many of} 
the agricultural societies; perhaps it was done by 
allof them. If this were an error, the error was. 
not chargeable to the legislative enactments, 7 
der the countenance of which those societies op- 
erated. If the practice were censureable, the! 
whole censure should have fallen on the Execu-. 
tive Boards of the agricultural societies, for their, 
indiscretion in adopting and tolerating such prac-| 
tices. The legislative act for improving agricul-| 
ture and domestic manufactures did not prescribe] 
to those societies their mode of operation ; but it 
ieft this entirely at their discretion, at least so far 





well, and are too watchful of it, to be thus easily 
duped. Letthem know the ne plus ultra, or the 
fuil extent of practicability in relation to objects 
of pursuit, and they will graduate their scale, ac- 
cording to cousistent views of their own inter- 
est. 


.t has not, to my knowledge, been proved nor 
decided by any competent tribunal, that the farm- 
er may not, and ought not, in many cases to set 
his aim at the greatest atteinable amount of pro- 
duce. I have no doubt that, under many circum- 
|Stances, this may be done in perfect consistency 
with the only true principles of economy. This 
principle will apply frequently when the produce 
“of agriculture is the object; less frequently, per- 
| haps, when the object is the produce of stock — 
At any rate, it was reasonable to expect, that aims 
at great attainments would lead to such develope- 
ments of skill in the arts of tillage, breeding, and 
nurture, as would be a valuable acquisition, to the 
farming interest, and be applicable to any system 
of husbandry, however strictly it might be guided 
by the principles of economy. 





| 
i 


That the policy of awerding premiums, in the 
manner complained of, was not an indication of 
mortal disease in the system, is evident fiom the 
fact, that all the cotemporary societies of the 
neighboring states adopted the same prsctice; 
and many of them live to this day; and although, 
to some extent, they still persist in the same prac- 
tice, yet they appear now to be in a state of per- 
fect health. The same, I believe, is true of the 
few agricultural societies of this state, which sur- 
vived the general wreck, as of that in Jefferson 
county. ‘The same policy appears to be retained 
to a limited extent, and yet no disease in the sys- 
tem is apparent. 


The reasoning of the gentleman who styles 





as it related to objects to be encouraged by premi- 


himself the Country Farmer, on the subject of 
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our late agricultural institutions, is not such as 
might have been expected of one who had taken 
an active part in them. He seems to have been 
one of that class who stood off, uttering complaints, 
but doing nothing to correct prevailing» errors. 
fad he co-operated with the agricultural socie- 
ties, he might have done much good in correcting 
errors, and in projecting schemes of improvement. 
He would at least have gained knowledge of the 
fact, that it was a leading object of those socie- 
ties to place their premiums within the reach of 
common farmers, even of farmers who operated 
on the most humble scale; and that in general, 
this was done to the greatest practicable extent. 
He would also have gained knowledge of the fact, 
that the Executive Boards of the agricultural so- 
cieties were, as the statute directed, composed 
entirely of practical farmers, and generally of the 
best materials of that order that could be found. 
The restriction of office required by the statue to 
practical farmers, was found to operate unfortu- 
nately, because it excluded many respectable and 
public spirited gentlemen, who, if the law had 
permitted, would have co-operated, and might have 
afforded valuable assistance in directing the con- 
cerns of those institutions. 

That there were errors in our late agricultural 
institutions, errors of principle, and errors of prac- 
tice, is a fact too obvious to be disputed. I insist 
only that the Country Farmer, and the other gen- |, 





tlemen whose complaints have been heard, have |\labors and its benefits. Such I apprehend would 


been unfortunate in making their selections. It is | 
believed the main principles of those institutions 
were sound: many of their details evidently 

needed amendment. The legislative enactments |, 


were less exceptionable than the discretionary || 





practice of the executive boards. For a thorough || ject are, that nothing will be gained, but much 


correction of practical errors, the lights of experi-| 
ence were absolutely necessary. 

His excellency the governor, in recommending | 
as he has done in his late message, the revival of | 
agricultural societies, and other attentions to the 
interests of agriculture, has performed an act, by 
which he has done himself much honor, and se- 
cured to himself the approbation of his fellow cit- 
izens. That in the state of New-York an alarm- 
ing apathy prevailed in relation to the agricultur- 
al interests of the state, has long been seen and 
deplored by many of her citizens. It hasbeen seen 
ihat this State disregarded her birth right, and 
contented herself with an attitude in relation to 
agriculture, far beneath what it was her right, her 
honor, and;her interest to claim. 

Recent events indicate a favorable change of 
public sentiment, relative to that paramount inter- 
est which is the basis of every civilized communi- 
ty. The governor, as it was his right and his du- 
ty to do, has honorably taken the lead; and it is 
gratifying to perceive that a disposition prevails 
in many parts of the state, to second his views. 
{t is presumed the project for holdinz an agricul- 
tural convention at the seat of government will be 
approved, and carried into effect. The agricul- 
tural prospects of the state may be considered as 
brightening. The friends of agriculture may in- 
dulge the comfortable hope, that ere long the State 
of New-York will again have her Board of Ag- 
viculture, and her agricultural societies, operating 
tuader the patronage of government. Forbid that 
any evil genius should arise to darken prospects so 
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the governor, is new. Iam not sure that I havel| the selection of its members, no regard should be 


possession of it, as it would be given in detail. I 
feel myself, however. compelled to say, that I 
very much doubt the success of such agricultural 
societies as are to operate without funds, and 
without premiums. It is possible that in some 
districts of the state, inhabited by wealthy and 
public spirited farmers, the plan might operate to 
some useful extent. But even in such cases, I 
should doubt the permanent usefulness of societies 
that were to operate on the plan of the governor. 
1 should have serious apprehensions that the prin- 
ciple of patriotism, or of generous disinterested 
feeling, would be found too feeble to sustain such 
societies, when the excitements of their novelty 
should have passed away. The experience of 
all former agricultural societies, has shown that 
the premium was the chief stimulus to action. 
Agricultural societies will entirely fail of at- 
taining the ends of their institution, unless ye 
are so constructed as to engage the attention o 
the common class of farmers. It is this class of, 
farmers more than any other, that needs rousing 
to action, by the stimulating agency of agricul- 
tural societies. It is to this class of farmers that we 
are to look for the most interesting results from 
any system of measures that may be adopted for 
the improvement of agriculture. It will be fruit- 
less to adopt any system that shall exclude this 
portion of community from a participation of its 


be the result of agricultural societies that were to 
Operate without premiums. 

If the premium policy is to be retained, it will 
become a question, to what extent of liberality 
should it be applied? “My own views on the sub- 


| may be lost by applying it parsimoniously. No 
\fears need be entertained of impoverishing the 
state treasury by making draughts upon it for im- 
proving agriculture and domestic manufactures. 
The truth is as clear as that of any axiom, that 
money, drawn from the treasury, and judiciously 
japplied to these uses, will return, bringing with 
it enormous interest. All, I believe, admit, that 
our late agricultural institutions were profitable to 
| the state, that is, that they were worth more than 
they cost; and yet who can calculate the extent 
of their usefulness? It was probably much great- 
jer than is generally supposed. But for the in- 
dustrious enterprise excited at that day by these 
‘institutions, itis not certain that our celebrated ca- 
‘nals would have come into existence. 
| If the competent authorities should decide in fa- 
|| vor of re-establishing agricultural societies, itmay 
be a question whether their numbers should be 
equal to that of the counties in the state, that is, 








‘numbers be thought too great, then let there be one 


ernment. 








had to their location. Requisite qualifications 
alone should be sought for. The body need not, 
and ought not to be multitudinous. Perhaps a 
single individual, possessing in a high degree the 
requisite qualifications, and having the right of 
employing subordinate agents, would be bette) 
than more. Especially, care should be taken not 
to blast this institution by touching it with a parsi 
monious hand. An executive board, so important 
as this may be to the state, should not beg for its 
subsistence. DAN BRADLEY. 
February 1, 1832. 

NOTE BY THE EDITOR. 
We give above, in a communication from our 
much respected correspondent, Dan Bran ey. 
Esq., his views upon the formation of a Stat. 
Board of Agriculture, and also Societies through 
the state. We consider Mr. Bradley’s opinions 
entitled to much respect, from his having been 
actively engaged during the continuance of the 
former Agricultural Societies; and also from his 
being one of our best scientific and practical Ag 
riculturists. Mr. Bradley refers to an article 
published in our 2d No., Vol. 2, on this subject 
wherein we mentioned that the follies of the past, 
had convinced many of the errors into which they 
(the societies) had run. This piece was intended 
to stir up the minds of the people on the sub- 
ject, and not as a criticism upon the former socie 
ties; and we hope Mr. Bradley will not conside: 
us as unfriendly to the cause, as the expression 
was followed by our stating that we consid- 
ered it true policy for the state to give all rea- 
sonable encouragement to Agriculture and Man 
ufactures; by which we meant to be understood 
appropriations. Whatever doubts we may have 
had as to the judicious application of premiums 
formerly, or of granting them at all, we are now 
aware that it would be difficult to even form soci. 
eties through the state, much more to continue 
them, without the aid of premiums; and, next to 
common schools, we think the subject claims the 
attention of our Legislature. The farmers are 
the tax-payers, and if any class of community 
are entitled to premiums as a reward for merit 
they are the ones. 





FOR THE GENESEE FARMER, 


THE SWEET POTATOE. 
Middlesex, January 30, 1832 
Mr. Goonsett—I have noticed in severa! 
numbers of your paper some observations on the 
cultivation of the sweet potatoe, none of which 
meet my ideas of the correct mode. Having liv- 
ed a number of years in the state of Georgia, an’ 
being conversant with the cultivation of that vee 


whether there should be one for each county.—|| getable experimentally, I am induced to give you 
| This may be doubtful. I am not sure that four or||some observations adapted to this climate 
five such societies, located in such a manner as to|| which, if followed, I am persuaded will be attend- 
extend their influence over the whole state, would/| ed with full success. 

‘Not answer a better purpose. If either of these|| About the 20th of March make a hot bed in the 


usual form, about four feet square, in which plant 


| . 
Such society, and let that centre at the seat of gov-|| your sweet potatoes about three inches apart; 


let them be treated as hot bed plants during the 





Whatever may be the decision relative to the||month of April, keeping on the sash, and 
jestablishment of agricultural societies, all will]/no matter how irreguarly compressed within the 
)agree that a Board of Agriculture is absolutely||frame, provided they are kept warm and in © 
indispensable. In relation to the utility and import-|] growing state. 
ance of such an institution, I fully agree withthe|} About the first of May, take a piece of ground 


oright; to frustrate designs so patriotic, so laudable ! || Country Farmer. Much will depend on the wis-|| well ploughed and prepared, make hills about 





Che plan of agricultural soieties suggested by! dom to be employed in instituting this body. In three feet apart in the row, and the rows about 
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three and a half or four feet apart, then take off 
vour sash from the hot-bed, and cut the vines 
bout 12 inches from the root, leaving the root in 
the bed; remove the vine to your prepared ground, 
ud cut them into lengths about 15 inches long; 
‘ake one piece of the vine, wind the middle about 
‘he fingers so as to leave both ends out, plant the 
middle about three inches deep, leaving the ends 
about two inches above the ground, to each hill 
about five pieces of vine in open order: in about 
‘en days they will have taken root, and about the 
ist of November will have filled the hills with large 
potatoes. 

- Then take the seed potatoes out of the hot bed 
and plant one or two in the middle of each hill, 
got in the same hills where the vines are planted, 
put in separate hills. About the middle of June 
the vines will have run a considerable distance 
when they may be cut again and planted in a simi- 
‘ar manner in hills freshly prepared, for seed for 
‘he next year. By this method the southern plant- 
ers often raise from four to five hundred bushels 
tothe acre from the first planting, of large and 
ine potatoes for use, and from the last planting, 
which is usually done by them about the first of 
\ugust, they get plenty of small ones for seed, 
which they call slips. It is very rarethey plant 
nore than a quarter of an acre with seed, depend- 
ing chiefly on planting the vine, which if done 
by the 10th of June, is pretty certain to yield a 
large crop, and will furnish vines sufficient to 
plant, at least, five acres. 

To keep them over winter, or for any length of 
ime for use, they should be packed in such man- 
ner as not to touch each other, being very liable to 
heat like corn, and kept secure from frost. As good 
1 Way as any is to setthem about } an inch apart 
overed with dry sand in a warm dry cellar. 

By observing the above directions, 1 have no 
loubt, they may be raised with great success in 
A sandy soi] or loam is best adapt- 


ed to their cultivation, but any dry, muck soil 


vill answer very well. I remain, &c. 


R. M. WILLIAMS. 


FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 


THE CURCULIO. 

I'liis formidable little insect, which is such a 
estroyer of all the stone fruits——whose history, 
iabits, and even personal appearance, is 60 little 
known, that many persons who affect to talk fa- 
uiliarly on the subject have probably never yet 
seen one, as is fairly presumed from the many 
useless methods proposed to protect the trees and 
‘ruit from its depredations. 

It is a non descript in any European Entomo- 
ogical work, and as far as I am advised, not 


‘nentioned in any American scientific work treat- 
ing On that subject. 





Itis not known in Europe, as none of the au- 
‘hors treating on the diseases, or enemies of 
truit, name any such effects as we experience 
‘rom this troublesome and potent little marau- 
ler. 

If they are not migratory and periodical, or if 
some peculiarity of season is not fatal to them, 
and they go on increasing in the ratio of their 
“apability of propagation, their destructiveness 
will amount to the total annihilation of the smooth 
skinned stone fruits, and the sooner we destroy 


nur tees, the less trouble and vexation we shall 
Yperience from them. 


_ They prefer in their operations—which are 
| not performed for food, but for propagating thei 
kind—the nectarine, apricot, plum and cherry, 
and will occasionally attack the peach; but its 
downy coat acts as an obstacle to their progress, 
obliging them to remove and roll it up in the form 
of little pellets before they can make the incision 
to insert the nit or egg. The peach does not seem 
tobe as natural a nidus or pabulum for it to go 
through its changes and perfect itself, as the other 
fruits; many peaches which have been stung 
come to perfection, with the exception of gum- 
ming a little at the points where the puncture was 
made. 

As the Curculio was said to be a bug, of the 
Beetle family, it was supposed to be incapable of 
flying, from which notion arose the various pre- 
ventive nostrums, as keeping hogs under the trees ; 
burning the fallen fruit ; tarring the bark ; bind- 
ing straw on the trees; encircling it with a flat 
ring of wood or tin, witha groove holding water 
or oil, as also annointing the body of the tree 
with some unctuous and noxious material, as un- 
guintum, rancid oils, &c., all of which are totally 
useless, except that so many as are destroyed les- 
sens the whole race; as they are gifted with aeri- 
al locomotion, they have wings, and can and do 
use them. 

Ihave a young fruit yard, which never bore 
before last summer, and there is not, nor ever 
was, a bearing fruit tree within one hundred rods 
of itin any direction. A young and thrifty apri- 
cot blossomed, and set forth fruit in great abund- 
ance, and ought to have ripened thousands, and 
probably would, had not the Curculio taken a li- 
king to it, notwithstanding I was using three of 
the above precautions at one and the same time, 
and behold! long before the period of ripening 
there, was not one—not a single one left. I ask, 
where were these creatures generated and nurs- 
ed? and where did they come from if they have 
not the ability to transport themselves faster than 
by use of their feet ? 

Their habits ave rather shy and retiring, squat- 
ting upon the bark of the limbs, or hiding in the 
clefts of the rough bark; which, from their dark 
and sombre color, renders them difficult of dis- 
covery, except when working on the fruit— 
At the least disturbance they draw up their legs, 
and play Possum, appearing entirely lifeless, but 
in a minute or two, take to their feet and quite 
nimbly make off. The best way to procure 
them is to extend a handkerchief by the corners 
under a tree, about the time the fruit are as large 
as kidney beans, and with a sudden blow, jar the 
tree or limb; when if there are any present, they 
will fall and are easily taken. 


your finger, or a small stick held horizontally, 
and when it reaches the extremity it will spread 


_—— 








To exhibit their flying abilities, let one run “ 
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The form of the incision they make is a 
semi-circle, or crescent, as if cut with the bit of a 
gouge, and about the size of the half of a small 
wheat straw; under the lip of the wound they 
insert the germ of the future insect, which in the 
course of three days will vivify, and penetrate to 
the depth of the eighth of an inch, in the shape 
of avery small white worm, invisible to the eye, 
except with the help of a strong magnifier. 

Their form and construction is very strong, and 
capable of resisting a great pressure, requiring 
more than four pounds weight to crush and en- 
tirely kill them. : 

In my next number I will endeavor to describe 
the stone fruit curculio in such a manner, as that 
all who wish to become acquainted with its ap- 
pearance, and to investigate its character, will re- 
cognise it at first sight. Yours, &c. 

February 7, 1832. B. MANLY. 











FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 
GRAPE ROOTS. 


In taking up some grape vines last spring from 
ground that had been highly cultivated, I discov- 
ered that some of the roots had been eaten off as 
square as if they had been cut with a knife, and 
that the ravages of the insect might be traced 
several inches on other roots. I have taken some 
pains to ascertain what course to pursue in order 
to protect the roots of my vines; but all the in- 
formation that I can obtain is, that insome of the 
foreign wine countries, their vines are subject to 
the same injury. 

As my means of information are very limited, 
perhaps you, Mr. Editor, or some of your pat- 
rons or correspondents, may be able to throw some 
light on this interesting subject, and point out 
some remedy for the evil; for it must be obvious 
to every one, that if the roots are injured, the 
branches cannot be otherwise. 

It is a received opinion that vines of foreign 
origin will not produce as well in this country as 
the native vines. The idea is unquestionably 
correct as it respects many of the imported kinds. 
There are exceptions, however, for in 18241 pro- 
cured a Black Madeira from Mr. Prince, which, 
as he states, he imported direct from the Island of 
Madeira. The vine stands the winter equal to 
any of our native vines, and the fruit is as free 
from blights. In my new vineyard, the last 
season I had but one bunch of grapes that burst 
open; that was an Isabella, which was probably 
occasioned by improper management. There 
was a redundancy of the branches of the vine, 
and an improper exposure of the damaged clus- 
ter to the rays of a hot sun. A. E. 

East Rochester, Dec. 1831. 


NOTE BY THE EDITOR. 
The injury done to the roots of the vines above 


a 








its wings and fly with great ease and velocity. 


a single one seems capable of doing a great deal 
of mischief. I have taken five from a single 
plum, one by one, without disturbing the others. 


made by one insect in a very few minutes. 

By putting them ona sheet of paper, and sur- 
rounding them with various substances, I found 
nothing to which they had a decided aversion, | 
except a pack thread dipped in spirit of turpen-, 





tine. 





|| alluded to, was undoubtedly done by the common 
They are sometimes very numerous ; although'|!@rge white grub worm, which is often found in 
| grounds that have been in grass; but they gener- 


ally disappear after a few years’ cultivation. 
The Black Madeira spoken of, we consider the 


[ have also noticed ten incisions ona single fruit} same as the Munier of France, as we have never 
| been able to discover any essential difference, and 


is undoubtedly one of the most hardy of all the 
European grapes which have been introduced in- 
to this country: but even this is subject to mil- 
dew after the vine has stood several years, rarely 





producing more than four or five fair crops. 
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6oRn THE 
CULTURE OF SILK. 
Copy of a letier to the Hon. Jesse Buel. 
Marce.uvs, 4th Fes., 1832. 

Drar Sin—As I consider it almost certain 
that you will occupy a seat in the Agricultural 
Convention soon to be convened at Albnay, or at 
least that you will be conversant with that body, | 
and assist in its advisemnts, I take the liberty | 
of addressing you on a subject connected with| 


the objects which that convention will have in|! bility and success, that the business will undoubt- 
view As I have prepared for the Genesee Far- jedly goon; and at no very distantday, the growth 
mer a detailed exposition of my views in relation | and manufacture of silk willbe found among the 
to agricultural societies, &c. which will probably || most profitable branches of business in the coun- 
be published in that paper, it will not be necessa-|/try, Yet, if left entirely to individual enterprise, 
ry to introduce that subject here. The subject to | their progress, like that of all other infant arts in 
which I desire to call your attention, is that of the the same condition, willbe slow. The fact is ob- 
culture of silk. | vious, that the culture of silk, struggling as it is 

It cannot have «scaped your notice that for SeV- | for existence, is now in a condition to need help; 
eral years this sui ject has been attracting consid- 9 and this ithas a right to claim at the hands of the 
erable attention in the United States, and that at | Legislature. And will that Honorable Body 
this timea pretty seneral excitement in relation || withhold the aid so greaily needed and so easily 
to it prevails in the state of New-York. You are!! rendered 7—If the Legislature would perform 
not insensible that through the agency of the gen-|) any act, however simple, expressive of its confi- 
eral government, anJ that of some of the state) dence in the practicability and importance of in- 
governments, assisted by the free will offerings of | troducing and cherishing this new branch of in- 
many public spirited gentlemen in different parts || dustry, that alone would priag the subject before 
of the country, a great mass of information on the | the people, ‘ 


|so auspicious to the general interests of agricul- 
ture, look up to the Legislature for assistance in 
the prosecution of this incipient enterprise, so 
well sustained by good sense, andso sure of ul- 
timate success. Already there are growing in 
the state, many nurseries of the White Mulberry ; 
and some orchards have been planted. The cul- 
ture of silk in small and feeble beginnings has 
commenced in many parts of the state ; and so 
general and deep is the conviction of its practica 








and inspire thousands with courage 
subject has been collected. The fact appears to | to go on into the business. This might be done 
be well established, that the soil and climate of | by passing an act to encourage silk establishments 
the United States, and of the siate of New-Yoré |! at the public houses of pauperism, to all of which 
in particular, are as well ai pt! as any other to | the culture of Mulberry trees, the nursing of silk 
the growth of the mulberry, «14 the production || worms, and the reeling of silk might be append- 
of silk. Indeed, if full credit may be given to ed, in a manner particularly felicitous. I have 
well athenticated information, this country has it no doubt that the Legislature might do much more 
in her power to excel any other, Italy and France \\to advantage, for the management of this infant 
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that of Rochester. ‘The country here is elevated 
some six or eight hundred feet above the level of 
the Genesee River, perhaps one thousand: I dy 
not exactly know.* 

The observations were taken each morning at 
sun rise, and at 10 o'clock P. M., through the 
month of December, 1831—or rather between 
daylight and sunrise. 


Morning. Evening. 
Dec. 8, 3° above. 12° Clear. 
3 9, 11° VHS “cc 
« ize 


The coldest days were the 10th, 18th, and 271) 
On the two former in the morning, the mercury 
swod at O°: on the latter at evening, it sunk t 
2° below 0—in the morning the mercury stood 
at 9° above. 

The mean degree of heat for the month wa: 
104 for the morning, and 13 for the evening. 


Morning. Evening. 

Jan. 12, 21° 2o° 
20, 32° 34° 
93, 5° clear weather. 


Very respectfully, yours, ete. 
W. B. MUNSON 


* Distance from Rochestor. 42 miles. 
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not exe» pted, in the production of silk, both as to || enterprise. 
quantity and quality. We are informed that the || 
culture of silk, in those countries where it pre- || 


vails, is a very profitable branch of business, yield- | 


ing deuble the profit of any other department of || . : 
P ) P ‘Convention. That the same subject will through 


ind istry, wtrinsically connected with agriculture. ' ; ; 
Salsa the medium of that body «ltimately arrive at the 
Yo enumerate and depict the many and great! 
. \| Legislature, and find there nursing fathers, I shall 
advantages that might be expected to result to the 


|| allow myself to hope. 
American people. and to the people of the state of || a ee 
1 am, sir, with great respect, Yours, Xe. 


DAN BRADLEY. 
Hon. Jesse Buet, Esq. 





You will perceive, Sir, that my principal ob- 
ject in making this address, is to prevail on you 
to present the subiect of it to the Agricultural 


ture of silk, would lead me far beyond the bounds 
which I ought to proscribe to myself in this letter. 
As regards yourself, this would be of no use, for 





that you duly appreciate its importance. 


states, especially Massachusetts, Connecticut, |, Aion at 8 below, and at Boston at sunrise ut 
| eighteen below zero. The Boston Transcript 
States that in 48 hours previous tosunrise on th: 
27th, the temperature of the atmosphere fell six/y 


and Rhove Island, are awake to this subject ; and 
that in some of them at least, the culture of silk 
has been take under the direct patronage of gov- 
ernment. You are doubtless apprised of the fact, 
that a bill ‘‘t. encourage the growth and manu- 
facture of silk” is now pending before the House 
of Representatives of the United States; and 
that this bill was ‘ntroduced by our own esteem- 
ed citizen, General Root, officiating as chairman 
of the committee of that house, on Agriculture. 


2% degre:s velow zero—At Ballston Springs ow 
ithe 27th, a. 28°, and on he 28th at 26° below ze- 
Tih, at 26, andon the 28th at 20 degrees below 
zero. At Pottsville, (Penn.) on the 27th, at 7 o’- 
clock, A. M. 14 below. 


ig 


\_- 
} 


Such being the fac's, ought the state of New- 
York, whose right, whose duty, and whose inter- 





Brooksgrove, Jan. 2th, 1832. 


January 27.—In this village, the thermometer 
the subject is fully before you; ard [ doubt not|| stood at 6 o'clock, A. Mi. at 6 degrees below zero 
_—at 2, P.M. Gabove, at 10, at 1 above—In Buf- 
You ar not unaware that many of our sister | fal, and Geneva, at sunrise, at 10 below—At 


(eight dogrees——At Herkimer, on the morning of|| * 
the 27th, at 23, and at Little Falls, same morning 


ro—At Hullowell and Augusta (Maine) on the’! 
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|| 34>To make room for several communications 


which we desired to give this week, we have beet 
compelled to omit our editorial matter, as well as 
our usual variety of selections. We have still a 
nuinber of communications on hand, which wil! 
be given as fast as our limits will permit. Among 





est it is to march in the van of public improve- 
ment, to be idle, and to content herself with a sta- 
tion on back ground, when objects of so great im- 
portance are presented to her v.-w, and placed 
within her reach? The people, as it is their 
right and their privilege to do, will, at this time 


the Farmer, I noticed a comparison of the tem- 
perature of Albany and Rochester. 





grove, (south part of Mt. Morris, Livingston co.) 
which may not be uninteresting to compare with 








Mr. Epiror—In the 2d No. of the 2d Vol. of 


[ have kept | 
a journal of the weather in this place, Brooks- 


the number are several from Judge Burt, Davin 
Tuomas, U_Mus and X. ; and also one from Jes- 
sé Haw.ey, A. E, R. W. Wacker, Timorny, 
and*S. Ourthanks, and those ofthe puvlic, are 
due tothe authorsofthese communications. They 
are conferring upon the Farming interest, and 
in fact upon the community generally, a most use 
ful and extensive service. 
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from the were -o Parmer 
KIZE ESSAY—HORT!ICULTURAL DIVISION 
FRUIT AND FLOWERS. 
BY DAVID THOMAS. 
I reference to Florists, Dr. Young sar- 
eastically said 
“We mn they re idle if they ’I! ask no more,” 
and probably a large proportion of our coun- 
syymen wou d echo this sentiment. We are 
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fourth of the number is sufficient. Of these, 
let the earliest be one ; and also the bunch al- 
ip ne which has norunners, and which bears 
till chec«ed in the close of autumn by severe 
(frosts. Choose a strong loam, as light sands 
‘are unfavorable; or add a few loads of clay- 
ey soil to the beds. To save the plants from 
being thrown out and killed by the frost. 








not disposed to be thankful for such conces- 
sion, however, and on behalf of the cul- 
civator of fine flowers, we put ina claim! 
to merit of a higher order, classing ot sel-es: 
with those who polish the manners, enctour- | 
age the virtues, and refine the affections of a, 
people. | 
\\ hoever has leisure, wants amusements 
and these often determine the character. He) 
who loves his home will feei disposed to: 
embellish it; but the seeds of taste may lie| 
dormant by indolence and by want of exam-| 
ple ; or may perish by a perverted education, | 
which taught to view with contempt. objects| 
that ought to be cherished and admired. 
‘The more we can make a man love his. 
home,the sooner will he hasten to it when he | 
lias done his business abroad—the more will | 
he avoid scenes of dissipation & vice—& the 
betcer will be his prospect of happiness. To 
attain this benevolent object, we would in-| 
crease the number of his domestic pleasures | 
by interesting him in the culture of flowers. | 
‘Then would he have no time to waste at the) 
tavern—his amusement would be labor, and| 
his health promoted by the exercise. | 
Weare not dealing in doubtful specula-' 
tions. “It is a fortunate circumstance,” | 
says Sir John Sinclair, “when manufac-! 
turers an l mechanics take a delight in gar- 
dens—where a taste for keeping them in good | 
order is prevalent, few instances of dissipa- | 
lion occur. The rearing of beautiful flow- 
ers is found to improve the taste for manufac- | 
turing elegant patterns of fancy muslin; 
while the florists of Paisley have long been 


remarked for the peacefulness of their dispo- | 
sitions, and the sobriety of their man ers.” 


Some persons, however, take no interest 
in ornamental plants. 
vate culinary vegetables and the fruit gar- 
den. Let the vine under their care hang out 
itsclustersto the sun. So we cau engage 
‘hem in such innocent and delightful pur- 
suits, our object is attained; for these are 
incentives to virtue ; and besides, many ob-' 
servations tend co confirm the opinion that a 
taste for fine fruit is incompatible with the 
relish for spirituous liquors. 

We recommend the culture of fruits and 


‘lowers without any design to take the farm- | 


er from his plough. ~All that 


are his leisure hours. 
abrnlgment of his own comforts to talk a 
iittle less on politics, and to feast a little 


we ask for 


remember bis family ; and that such indul- 
gences not only afford them present plea- 
sures, but by refining their tastes, brighten 
their future prospects. | 

The strawberry is our earliest fruit. and of 
the easiest culture ; yet how few afford them- | 
Selves this luxury’ It is even sometimes. 
one of the necessaries of life to the sick and 
to the convalescent; and messengers often | 
travel miles to procure it. Considering the! 
pure pleasure of relieving the sufferings of 
others, and that we, ourselves, have no secu- | 
rity for continued health, ought we not to 
urge every one to its cultivation who has} 
and to spare? | 


We have about twenty kinds, 


| 


| 


Then let them culti-| 


If it should prove an | 


against birds and boys. 
more on strawberries and grapes, still let him | 


but one! 


when set late in autumn, tread the earth firm- 
ly round the roots. By this method we se- 
cured every plant of a long bed, although 
‘the work was performed after Christmas. 

| A bed of strawberries scarcely requires 
‘more care after plinting, than the grass in 
‘the yard before the door. We leave the 
‘runners untouched; and if the fruit is less 
‘in size, itis not less in quantity, and clean. 
| When the grass gets possession, which may 
be long deferred by a little care, we make a 
‘new bed. 


| ‘The farmer, governed by his own taste and 
climate, must select the trees for bis fruit 
garden. We wish to say, howev r, that the 
apricotis as hardy asthe peach—grows as 
| weil in the open ground as a standard tree— 
and that it precedes the peach in ripening 
almost a month. We regret that this fine 
fruit is so little known. Last season two ca- 
ses of diarrhea, induced by marsh effluvia, 
| were speedily and eff>ctually cured by a free 
use of this fruit. We also «ish that some 
‘properties of the quince were better known. 
From it, when dried, may be prepared a re- 
freshing beverage in fevers; aud we think 
‘its admixture in this state with other dried 
fruits, deserves more attention. 


| There are good soils which are not deep 


and it is true economy in planting a fruit gar- 


den to remedy this defect. If the farmer 
is averse to employing his spade for this pur- 
pose even by prory, let him introduce the 
plough; and by repeated turning the earth 
from the line in which the trees are to stand, 
and by a moderate use of the shovel, a ca- 
pacioustrenck may be soon m de. There 
is no danger of its being too wide and deep. 
‘Stable manure is too perishable to form any 
part of the filling, except near the surface. 
Leaves, decayed brush, rotton wood, potatoe 
to}s, or other refuse of a farm, should be 
placed in thin alternating layers with the 
best soil; and on these materials, the trees 
\will notonly be more likely to grow, but 
they will grow faster, and bear sooner, and 
bear better frait, especially in dry seasons, 
than if planted without such preparation. 
And there isa pleasure arising from success, 
and from seeing things flourish under our 
care, that ought not to be overlooked in this 
calculation. 


The farmer will choose his own fences 
against cattle, and take his own precautions 
In pruning, he must 
leave branches euough on the south west side 
of the tree, to shelter the trunk and large 
limbs from the hotsun. The caterpillar is 
‘readily managed; but in regard to some 
other evils, horticulturists are not so weil 
agreed. In this state of things, the cultiva- 
\tor will find it profitab e to observe for him- 
\self and to inquire. 
| The peach tree is gnawed at the root by a 
|worm (A geria exitiosa) which is easily re- 


| moved by aknife or a chisel; but the tree 
is also subject to . contagious disease called 








The fire blight is of serions impor to oim 
who cultivates the pear and the quince though 
other trees sometimes suffer. Experience 
has shown that the malady may be complete- 
ly checked when it first appears on a farm, 
by cutting off and immediately burning the 
injured branches. 

A vast quantity of fruit is annually de- 
stroved by aworm which causes the plum, 
apricot, and nectarine prematurely to drop 
from thetree. To prevent this loss, let the 
tree, after the blossoms fall, be frequently 
shaken by a cord connected with a swinging 
door, or with a working pump handle. Or 
let the bugs be jarred from the tree and kill- 
ed. Or keep veese or pigs enough in the 
fruit garden to devour all the damaged fruit 
as it falls. We know that this last method 
is infallible.* 


Could this insect, (curculio, species?) be 
satisfied with three fourths of all the fruit 
that sets on our trees,we should be great 
gainers by keeping such a fellow ia our em- 
ployment; for the fruit would be larger, and 
far more delicious. But we cannot restrain 
him within reasonable bounds, and we must 
be content to thin it on the branches by 
our thumbs and fingers. This is an import- 
ant operation. Without it, several varieties 
of these fruits are not fit forthe table; and 
itis remarkable that if the supernumeraries 
are removed even so Jate as not visibly to ef- 
fect the size of the remainder, still their fla- 
vor will be greatly improved. Last season, 
vur gros mignon peach tree was overloaded, 
and the fruit comparatively insipid ; ye: af- 
ter much the greater part had dropt in the 








** We know this last method to be infallible.”— 
This statement was grounded on the experience of 
EIGHTEEN years, butthe NINETEENTH has proved 
an exception, in consequence of the extraordinar 
increase of insects on the one hand, and the searci- 
ty of youag fruit on the other. The services of 
hogs and geese extend to something more than de- 
vouring the fallen fruit: their appear nce often 
alarms the curculio. A further service is rendered 
by the hog in shaking the trees and dislodging the 
insects by rubbing. Without some protection of 
tiiis kind, new colonies of the curculio will con- 
tinue their ravages without interruption. 

We have lately received from several quarters 
the most respectable testimonies in favor of vaving 
under trees. The first judge (a) of this county in- 
formed us that several years ago, a grave/ walk in 
one of his lots in thet village was overhung by some 
limbs of aplumtiee. The frait on these was un- 
touched by the curculio, while the other branches 
were unproduc'ive. How much of this effect may 


be ascribed to persons walking under this side of 
the tree ? 


One of our distant friends (b) ha- isformed us 
by letter that two of his plum trees standing at 
the side of a pavement had -ome overhanging 
branches which were heavily louded with fruit. and 
all the other parts of the trees were entire! destroy- 
ed by the curculio. He adds, * I intend to profit 
by this exper ment, and pave under my other trees.’’ 


The tollowing circumstance, mentioned in the 
same letter, rather indicates that no particular pains 
are necessary in this kin’! of paving; and it is not 
unlikely that rabb’sh of ny kind would prove use- 
ful, such as fire-wood. broken b | rds, or loose stones 
gathered from the fields. Whether stra’ , corn- 
stalks, or other refuse of the barnyard would be re- 
pulsive to these invaders, we have never heard sug- 
gested. 

‘* E.R. showed me two plum trees which bore pro- 
fusely this season (1831,) around which lay heaps 





of stone and rubbish while they were erecting a 
new building—all their other plum trees lost their 
fruit’? Whether these trees were frequently ap- 
proached by the workmen, is not noticed; nor 
whether their other trees were more remote from 





|| the yellows ; and the discolored leaves and 
| feeble branches are often wrongly ascribed 


to the worm. Itisa fatal error; for the tree 


|is incurable, and only by its extirpation can 
the other trees be safe. 


the busy scene—but it is probable. 





¥ Joseph L. Richardson, Esq, of Auburn, N. 
orn. 

(b) Daniel Longstreth, of Warminster, Bucks 
county, Pa, 
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due course of ripening, we found the glean- 
ings to be really fine. 

luch might be said on the grape, the 
gooseberry, &c. but we have not forgotten 
the FLOWER GARDEN ; and only the fear of 
losing some readers, induced us to postpone 
it so long; for there are persons who talk of 
fruit that scarcely listen to the name of 
‘flower. ' 

A small garden that affords a view of the 
adjacent lands, is more pleasant than when 
surrounded by high walls; yet so many ad- 
vantages attend this kind of enclosure, 


our own experience has shown that it forms 
one of the finest of factitious soils. 

As asummary, some ornamental plants do} 
best on a raised border; others on the com- 
mon level; and a third class below the com- 
mon level. Some require the full blaze of| 
the summer sun; while others only flourish 
in a shade approaching to twilight. Atten- 
tion to these hints by the florist, would save 
hundreds of fine plants. 

No inconsiderable part of the skill of the’ 
regular gardener, relates to multiplying. 
plants which increase too slowly, if left to, 
that a farmer may well forego the pleasure of||the unassisted operations of nature; and as, 
a finer prospect. duplicates of particular kinds are very desir- 

The north border, divided into boarded) able to every proprietor, either for himself, 
apartments about seven feet in length, and | or for others, we offer the following notices. | 
protected in severe weather by wooden cov-|| Last year we took scales from the roots of 
ers (which on mild days may be turned up| the pomponian lily, the double white lily, and 
to admit the air and light,) is of great value |; the spotted white lily about mid-summer, and | 
tothe florist who has no green house ; and/|set them ina box of vegetable earth which 
enables him to keep many plants which/|! was shaded, and in dry weather watered. In| 
would perish in the open ground. autumn, almost every scale had formed a. 

But the south border on an east and west) small bulb where the end had been severed 








line under the north side of a high wall or| from the main root; and some of these new | 


board fence is not less important. 
our finest native flowers perish when taken|' gle leaves. 


This spring some are already in. 
from the forest & exposed to the summer sun ; |, four leaves. 


We hope that by this nethod 


and several erotics are not more able to sup-| Lilium japonicum, L. spectabile, and some | 





port the heat. Last season we had a deep! others may soon be so much increased as to 
trench cut three feet wide, and then filled) be offered at reasonable prices. 


with vegetable earth and rich loam. We'| The seeds of the oriental poppy* rarely 
consider it more valuable than any equal || 





THE GENESEE FARMER 


Many of || plants had even at that time produced sin- | 


portion of the open garden. Here seeds may || 
be sown which are even so fine as only to bear | 
a slight covering of earth, but which yet re-| 
quire to be kept moist, and from which the, 
young plants are so smal] and weak as to per~ 
ish in hot sunshine; and here slips and cut- 
tings may he rooted which would irrecovera- 
bly wither beyond its shade. 


} 


Such a border, screened from the sun in | 


the hotter part of the day, will remain moist 
when the open garden is suffering from 
drought. But many plants require the full 
heat of summer as well as moisture. For 
these we have a wide border trenched two) 
feet deep, into which rich loam and much | 
vegetable matter were thrown in alternate 
layers, but which do not quite rise to the) 
common surface ; and into thisis led all the, 
surplus water of the garden in rainy weath- | 
er. We have no fountain, and this was adopt-| 
ed as a substitute. In winter the snow set- 
iles more on this low spot, and the frost pene- | 
trates but little below the surface. 


ave very desirable; and in a level garden, 


small expense. 
a sandy soil, the cultivator, whose garden is 
a clayey loam, may raise a border on the 
common surface, 10 or 12 inches high, com- 
posed of yellow pit sand (not free from clay) 
and vegetable earth from the woods. The 
labor is trifling; and notwithstanding the 
prejudice against * carting in dead sand,’’* 





*“ Carting in dead sand." Those who are con- 
strained by local situation to lay out their gardens 


in heavy or clayey soils, will use the greatest econo- || ————— 


my in © carting indead sand.” Every independent 
farmer can afford to have so small a spot in the best 
condition, as there will soon bea balance in his fa- 
vor exclusively on the score of labor; for carting 
in sand is a /abor-saving operation. When heavy 
rains are succeeded by drought, tenacious soils con- 
tract, forming numerouscracks; and unless manure 
has been liberally applied, and the rainwater has 
heen prevented from standing on the ground---these 
cracks will be deep, and one of two things will fol- 
low: the soil must be immediately reduced into 
fine particles life sand, to fill up these chasms, or 


: |) dred bushels to the acre. 


many plants, if delicate, will perish, and if vigor. 
ous, will be checked in their growth. 
difference of labor between performing this opera- 
tion on a stiff clay, or on a soft sand, is more than 
five toone. If the farmer is particularly busy at 
such a time,and no weeds are acting the part of reb- 
bers among his plants—in a sandy border,the labor | 
may be safely postponed foc many days. Or if he 


‘think the dressing must be given, it may be done 


in little time. 

There is another item in this account of some 
magnitude, whether the proprietor handies his own 
hoe or not. Noman will chop seasoned hickory 
with the same ease that he drives an axe into soft- 

er wood. Noman will hoe an indurated clay for 
the same wages (if his choice is free,) that he would 
be willing to work for, in a mellow soil. If we la- 
bor to increase our comforts, then ‘ cart in dead 
/sand”’ that we may labor comfortably. 

In some calcareous clays, (c) sand in moderate 
quantities has been found to render the soil still har- 
der. This difficulty may be profitably removed by 
free use of vegetable soil from the woods, and of 
leached ashes. In oe interior parts of our coun- 
try, the latter has been thrown from the asheries in- 


to huge piles which are not used except for mend- | 


ing roads, and may be had in almost any quantity. 


| A farmer in more unfavorable situations, however, 
There are also plantsof the hills which | ™ay find enough for his garden. 


for | Its chief use is to 
change the constitution of the soil; and with this 


=> i | view we have very advantageously applied it at | 
an artificial mound may be constructed at) the rate of more than three 


: | 
For such plants as require || to the acre. 


mundred ox cart loads | 
It was most intimately mixed with the | 
‘soil by many ploughings, without which, success | 
would be doubtful. The fine charcoal mixed thro’ 
| all wood ashes, is a most valuable ingredient; and | 
much might be procured from coal pits and sinith | 
shops, where it lies entirely neglected. 
| This season (1831) we have raised turnips on a} 
heavy calcareous loam. ameliorated by a top dress-| 
\ing of sand, some muck, and some ashes—and the! 


} . 

| product has been at the rate of nearly eight hun- 
These were very fair, 
when in the adjoining ground not sanded, the tur-| 


|| nips were very inferior, and much infested by |) 


|| worms. 


mdessil'l 


} 
| 








' 

|| * The oriental poppy.” Mechanical injury has 
been successfully employed by horticulturists on 
|| some particular plants, to excitea preternatural ef- | 
|| fort in the production of new shoots. This method 


|| of increasing plants may be greatly extended, 
| A wild plum tree had stood many years in the | 
fruit garden, and suckers, except near the tree, had | 


| not been observed. Last spring it was cutdown, | 








\ (c) On the authority of Horace Hills, one of our | 
|| most distinguished horticulturists, merchant, of Au-! 


"burn, N, Y. 


Now the. 


Feb. 11, 18382. 


vegetate ; but small bits of the root separa 
ted in autumn, produce leaves in spring, 
We have now thirty thriving plants from th: 
fragments of one plant which was taken up 
lastseason. Similar success has attende: 
roots of Paonia tenuijolia ; and other rare 
kinds of Paonia may also be increased jy 
this manner, although roots of Paonia para. 
dora remained one year in the ground before 
‘new stalks appeared. 

We mention another method on accoun: 
of its probable application to many othe: 
plants. Late in autumn, a Polemonium ce 
ruleum was covered with light earth. On re. 
moving this covering in spring, we found 
eight etiolated stems, two or three inches 


|| long, in an intermediate state between stem 


and root; and wishing to increase the plant, 
we separated and set them in our shaded 
south border. Each has now become 4 
thrifty plant. 

We have aot room to give, as we origin- 
‘ally intended, a list of ornamental plants 
\suitable for the garden of an independent 





‘farmer—hardy vigorous, and beautiful ; anc 
we close our essay with a remark onthe cul 
ture of melons. 

We have never failed in the most unfavor 
able summers to grow good melons on « 
sandy soil; while on rich but heavy loams, 
our success has been uncertain. ‘The reason 
is, the roots of these plants require a loos 
soil from which the water in continued rains 
can freely pass off. Some who cultivat 
heavy loams, place their main dependance 
for a melon crop on sods which are made to 
underlay the bed, and which become ver 
porous as the fibrous roots of the grass de- 
cay. Ina heavy loam, however, we hav 
practised the following method: having 
formed a trench by the plough and the shov- 
el, not less than 18 inches deep, we threw i 
fine brush and old stalks which were nea: 
and abundant. On these were laid sods, 
chip manure, and on the latter more sods, 
till the whole was covered. Pit-sand and 
vegetable earth were laid on in equal por- 
tions, adding fine manure from the barn- 
yard, and some ashes, so as to forin a ful! 
rounded surface between the two banks on 
the sides of the trench. We expect that this 
bed will answer the purpose intended for ma 

ny years.* 





and a most plentiful crop of young shoots encircled 
the stump, many of them at the distance of severa! 
yards. 

A similar result is constantly observed on felling 
the coffee tree ( Gymnocladus canadensis.) A plan' 
of Bugloss (Anchusa officinalis) “had  unobtru- 
sively occupied a site in the border; but its place 
was wanted. After removal, all the fragments o! 
its roots which remained in the ground started into 
|new plants; and one season has not proved sufii- 
| cient for their extirpation. 

The roots of oriental poppy have been nearly as 
|productive of new plants; and minute divisions 
;may probably be successfully made of the Cauca- 


| sian poppy ( Papaver bracteatum ) which is now un 


der experiment. The destruction of the stem in 


| Adam’s thread (Yucca filamentosa) is succeede 


by suckers. 





| * An artificial melon bed. We have been vers 
successful in growing melons on this bed in 183). 
when several good horticulturists have entirely fail- 
,ed on common heavy soils. ‘This season has been 


very wet. 
} 





CLOVER SEED. 
| 100 Bushels Clover Seed for sale, b 


ROSSITER ¢: KNOX. 
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| ENESEE FARMER, Vol. first, Bound an 
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